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CONCORD. 


When I started for the Buttricks' at 8.30 A. M., 
the sun was shining brightly and the river perfectly calm. 
Song Sparrows, Robins and Red-wings singing in every 
direction. A Downy Woodpecker drumming in the elm in front 
of the Keyes’, another in the Buttricks' elm and a third 
near the Manse. A Phoebe in full song near my boat-house 
at North Bridge. A pair of Chickadees in the Buttricks* 
orchard, the female hard at work excavating her nesting 
hole which she had carried in and down apparently about 3 
inches. I watched her for some time and started her mate 
whistling by an imitation of his phoebe note. A Bluebird 
came into the orchard and warbled softly, sitting on the 
topmost spray of an apple tree, quivering his wings. 

The sky began to cloud over before I left the 
landing and when I reached the meadows it was wholly gray. 

A light southwest wind axose and wafted me across the 
broadest part of the meadows, when it fell calm again. I 
had sailed to within about 100 yards of a pair of Goose- 
anders without apparently causing them much alarm but 
when I took down the sail they rose at once and flew out 
of sight down river. As I was approaching them, I watched 
them through a strong glass. They spent most of the time 
preening their feqthers, turning well over on their sides, 
the old drake showing the rich salmon of his lower parts 
w^ile thus engaged. Occasionally one or the other would 
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stretch up his neck and, pointing his bill nearly straight 
up, open and shut the mandibles as if tasting something. 

Loons and Greves frequently do the same thing. These 
Gooseanders reminded me of Loons in other respects. They 
have nearly the same way of carrying the head and neck 
while swimming and the same bold, alert expression. The 
drake was a superb creature. When he flew, I could see 
the coral red legs and feet stretched out behind under 
the tail. 

There were seven Fox Sparrows at the cabin to-daja. 

They had eaten all the oatmeal and when I threw out some 
more they quickly began feeding on it. Occasionally one 
would sing in undertone, but there was no loud or general 
song to-day. 

As I was standing in the path near the cabin 
just after dinner, I heard a low broken warbling very like 
that of a Purple Finch singing sotto voce . At first I 
took it for the voice of a bird, but presently I realized 
that ±t came from the ground within a few yards of me. 

Presently there was a sharp rustle and several dry oak 
leaves were violently agitated evidently by some creature 
forcing its way beneath them. This was repeated many 
times, the rustling and movement of the leaves usually 
succeeding one of the warbling periods and being nearly 
always followed by an interval of silence. Once several 
large leaves were filing upward several inches. 








Although I failed to get so much as a glimpse at 
the creature, I was satisfied that it was a Shrew. It 
worked steadily along the side of the hill near its base, 
covering a distance of nearly fifty yards in the course 
of ten or fifteen minutes. Its notes were highly musical 
although at no time loud enough to be heard more than a 
few rods away. It did not once utter the fine, wiry 
squeaking which one usually hears from these little animals. 
The song was much like that of a singing Mouse but I do 
not think a Mouse would have behaved in this manner, 

| About the middle of the afternoon several Leopard 
Frogs began croaking over on the Bedford shore. They are 
the first Frogs of any kind that I have heard this spring. 

I cannot understand what makes the Hylas and Wood Frogs 
so late. 


The first Osprey appeared early this forenoon, 
coming in from the South and passing out of sight down 
river, flying at a height of several hundred feet and 
apparently migrating. 

As I was starting for home at 5 P. M., I heard 
the cry of a Herring Gull and, looking up, saw three of 
these birds circling at so great a height that they 
looked no larger than Swallows. 



I had a brisk sail over the meadows but the wind 
fell as I approached Flint's Bridge and I paddled the 
remainder of the way. Robins were singing freely about 
the houses over the bridge but none have appeared yet in 
the Ball's Hill region and I do not think that one half 
the birds which will breed in and about the terwn have 
arrived. 

The Red-wings and Song Sparrows were singing every¬ 
where just before sunset but the former are not so numer¬ 
ous as they should be by this date. 

As I was crossing the Great Headow, I was surprised 
to see, perched on a bush on the little island near the 
middle of this extensive and now floodea meadow a soli¬ 
tary.Meadow Lark. There was a male Red-wing in the same 
bush. Is it possible that the Meadow Lark was intending 
to roost in these bushes? 






I started for Ball’s Hill at the usual time but 


was detained at North Bridge for over an hour which I spent 
watching a pair of Nuthatches. The female was busily 
engaged most of this time in bringing out some long, fibrous 
material (which looked like fine shreds of inner bark) 
from a hole high up (40 to 45 feet) in the old elm which 
stands at the east end of the bridge. This hole was 
apparently an old knot hole which had been enlarged by Red 
Squirrels for its edges showed the marks of their teeth. 

I think the Nuthatch was removing their nest, for the 
material looked like the bark shreds which they use, but 
I was puzzled by the fact that the Nuthatch, instead of 
dropping these shreds, carried them in large bills-full 
to the upper side of the branch where she spread them out 
and tamped them down with some care. She had evidently 
been at work for some time, for when I arrived the upper 
side of the branch was covered with the strands for a 
space two feet long by six or eight inches wide. 

It occurred to me that possibly she had spread 
them out here to dry, for otherwise why did she not fling 
them down to the ground? Moreover, she deposited them on 
the sunny side of the branch. Ifter finishing this work, 
she flew away with her mate. When I returned from my trip 
down river late in the afternoon, only one small patch 
— less than a tenth of the total material -- remained on 
the branch. The rest might have blown away, but this is 
not probable, for the tree was well sheltered by the pine 







grove to the eastward along the avenue and although the 
wind had risen to its full strength before I left the spot 
in the morning the shreds were not disturbed by it. 

My passage down river to Ball's Hill would have 
been difficult had it not been for the strong current. 

The wind opposing this raised large white-capped waves, 
over which the canoe tossed and plunged as if on a large lake. 
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L pril 16 Vegetation advanced with rapid strides to-day. Poplars 

and hazel catkins expanded their minute blossoms and Hepatica 
was in full bloom. All over the Great Meadows the grass 
was green by evening, thrusting its bla.des an inch or two 
above the surface of the now shallow water. 

Within the last two days the pitch pines have turned 
from yellowish-green to a dark, clear green so exactly like 
that of the white pines that it is now impossible to dis¬ 
tinguish these two trees by the color of their foliage alone. 
Late this afternoon mosquitos appeared in sufficient numbers 
to cause us some annoyance. Yet there are still snow and 
ice in sheltered places. In Davis's Swamp under the pine 
ridge we saw this forenoon a field of ice covering half an 
acre and 3 or 4 inches in thickness. 


We arose soon after daybres.k and climbed to the t op 
of Ball's Hill just in time to see the sun rise under a 
narrow belt of clouds which were tinged with beautiful 
colors. Red-wings, Song Sparrows, Swamp Sparrows, a Tree 
Sparrow, a Robin aid a Grass Finch were singing within 
hearing, the Bittern pumping across the meadows, and a 
Partridge drumming on the Blakeman ridge. Crows cawed, Jays 
screamed and a few Barn and White-bellied Swallows 
twittered. A Flicker shouting and a Downy drumming. 
Presently we turned towards the south and beheld a flock of 
sixteen Canada Geese coming directly towards us at a height 
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of not over 300 feet, flapping slowly as if tired and 

keeping dead silence until they were nearly over us when, 

with a few low musicad. honks (probably notes of command 

from the leader) they changed their course and,recrossing 

the river just below the Hill, quickly passed beyond 

our sight to the eastward. Faxon thought they saw the 

ocean and were making for it. There was something 

peculiarly impressive in the silent, majestic advance 

of these great birds when we first caught sight of them. 

Flicker sings 

As we were eating breakfast, a Flicker began 

on wing 

shouting on the hill and then, breaking off suddenly, 


uttered the shouting notes "by twos, with intervals between 


Flight song 

each pair. By the change of direction in the sound we 

knew that he was flying and rushing to the door saw him 

cross the river and meadow to an oak on the Bedford shore, 

keeping up the interrupted shout during the entire flight. 

Neither Fa.xon nor I have ever heard a Flicker shout on 

wing before. 

Soon afterwards, while a Davis's Hill, we made a 

of the 

similarly novel observation on the Pine Warbler, which for 

Pine Warbler 

• 

the first time we heard utter what seemed to be a real 

flight sone, made up of the usual trill with a number of 

low twits and warbling notes preceding the trill. There 

were three birds (probably two males chasing a female) 

darting and twisting about among the upper branches of a 
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early 
Heron 


Near the north end of D a vis's Hill we came suddenly 
on a Green HeronI He was perched on the branch of an 
oak over the river and we looked at him for several minutes 
through our glasses at a distance of not over 30 yards, 
making absolutely sure of the identification. If I am 
not mistaken, I have never before seen a Green Heron in 
Massachusetts before May. 

We continued our walk across the Mason field to 
Lawrence's woods, where a Red-shouldered Hawk was screaming, 
and down to the edge of the meadow where our appearance 
started up a pair of Black Ducks and the solitary Goose 
which has lingered hereabouts so long. It is remarkable 
that he did not join the flock that passed over early this 
morning for he must have both seen and heard them. He 
honked vociferously as he rose and flew off down river. 

Returning, we heard a Solitary Vireo in full song 
in some dense young white pines near the Mason field. 

During this walk we noted three drumming Partridges, one 
on the Blakeman ridge, one at the northern end of Davis's 
Swamp, the third in Lawrence's woods. 

Faxon left for home by the 4.15 train. I took 
supper alone in the cabin and started for Concord some 
time after sunset. The Bittern was pumping and a few 
Robins, Red-wings, Song Sparrows, Swamp Sparrows, and Grass 
Finches singing, but none of them with much vigor or 
steadine ss. 
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Evening on 


Twilight was falling when I reached the head of 


G-re 


Meadow 



Great Meadow and landed to listen for Snipe. It seemed hope¬ 
less to hear anything hut the Leopard Frogs,which were 
making such a clamor as I am sure I never listened to 
before. It seemed as if there must be thousands of them 
and their "snoring" and "grinding of teeth" coming from 
far and near formed a continuous roar, suggesting volleys 
of musketry or of several Gatling guns firing at once. 
However, I presently heard the rasping cry of a Snipe and 
saw two of these birds rise against the sky and fly off 
eastward. Ten minutes later, five Snipe came whirling 
past me in a close bunch and alighted, I thought. I waited 
some time longer, hoping to hear a bird or two drum, but 
they were not apparently in the mood for this, although 
it seemed an ideal evening —■ so very warm and with a 
young moon high in the west. Perhaps it was too warm or 
the oozy marsh, just uncovered by the rapidly falling water, 
may have offered too great attractions. 

When it had become nearly dark, the lone Goose came 
flapping heavily past me within about 200 yards, honking 
incessantly and crossing the path of a pair of Night Herons 
(the first I have seen) which were scaling down on set 
wings, preparatory to alighting. I think the Goose 
alighted, also, but I could not make sure. When I left 
the meadow, the Frogs were making (if possible) more clamor 

than ever and at the Keyes's they and the Toads (very 
numerous to-night) kept up an incessant din until I fell 
asleep. 
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Young: 

Digging a hole in the sandy path near the cabin 

dented 

this morning, I turned out five or six young Painted 

Tortoises 

Tortoises which were about as large as silver dollars. 

They were in the nest for with them I uncovered the shells 

of the eggs which had contained them. These shells were 

dry and they looked old and grimy as if the hatching had 

taken place months ago. The young Turtles were in a semi- 

torpid state and the hot sun did not seem to increase 

their activity so I buried them again. 
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I spent the forenoon with Pat and Bensen, burning 
a huge pile of brush in the lower part of the Prescott lot 
near the swamp. In the afternoon we visited this fire 
twice and also planted a number of small pines near the 
cabin and elsewhere in the Ball's Hill piece, 

I took supper in the cabin and did not start for 
the Keyes' until some time after sunset. During the 
ascent of the river I saw at least seven or eight Muskrats 
by far the largest number observed this spring. I also 
saw a Spotted Sandpiper and heard a. number of Snipe, two 
of which were drumming steadily near the upper end of 
Great Meadows where I landed and listened to them for some 
time, but of this more anon. 


The arrivals to-day were the Brown Thrasher (one in 
full song in the evening twilight on a hillside near Hunt's 
Pond), Eave Swallow (one heard distinctly at Ball's Hill 
in the late afternoon), Chimney Swift (one twittering at 
sunset high in air over the cabin) , Spotted Sandpiper (one 
at Hunt's Pond, seen this morning by Bat and this evening 
by me). I also saw my first Marsh Hawk this afternoon 
(a male, skimming along the river near the cabin) and this 
evening heard my first Great Horned Owl. The latter 
hooted three times in the direction of Holden's Hill as 
I was paddling up the Beaver Dam Rapid, but the sound 
seemed too distant to come from the Hill and I suspect that 
the bird was beyond and probably in Mrs. Barrett's woods. 
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Partridges 

drum all 
day in a 
rain and 
snow storm 



At about 6 o’clock this morning I heard a Creeper 
( Mniotilta ) singing near the cabin and in the bushes along 
the river path found a Hermit Thrush and a Tree and White- 
throated Sparrow. The Thrush and White-throat doubtless 
arrived during the night, but the Tree Sparrow has been 
there several days. 

It is singular that so many birds should have come 
last night for the weather was not only thick and stormy 
but also very cool and these conditions must have pre¬ 
vailed over a rather wide area. 

I should have mentioned that C. and E. R. S. left 
me this morning, starting for Cambridge at 8.30. 

Despite the cold and stormy weather (or, perhaps, 
because of it) my Partridges drummed through the entire 
day at short, regular intervals. I heard the bird on 
the old wall between Holden’s Meadow and Ball’s Hill every 
time we passed and the bird on the pine log at the north 
end of Davis's Swamp was equally persistent in the face 
of still greater obstacles, for not only did he have the 
heavy rain and still heavier snow storm to contend with, 
but out huge bonfire was built within thirty yards of him 
and, being directly to windward, sent dense volumes of 
smoke directly through the thicket where he was concealed. 
As for noice, there was not only the crackling of the fire 
but the voices of the men and their movements in the 
bushes as they brought out the piles of dead branches. 
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There was even Beneen's dog, who at first rushed off 

towards the hird every time he drummed, hut either iie did 

not find him or the Partridge returned very quickly, for 

the drumming went on steadily during the whole forenoon 

and during the two visits which we made t> the fire in 

the afternoon. I have little doubt that I could have seen 

the bird had I wished, for I could see most of his log 

from our fire and he drummed once when I was still nearer— 

within about 20 yards. (The next day, the 23rd, was clear 

and cool, with a moderate north-west wind, yet neither 

Partridge was drumming so far as I coud ascertain by 

making visits in both fore and afternoon to the places 

which they frequent. This fact shows that wild, stormy 

weather suits them,at least at times). 

Drumming; 

Previous to this morning, I have not heard a Snipe 

of the 

drum in the day-time for twenty-five years or more, but 

Snipe 

between 8.30 and 9 A. M. one was hard at it over the Great 

by day 

• 

Meadows, within hearing of Bensen's Landing, but probably 

half-a-mile off. At least the sound was not brought per¬ 
ceptibly nearer when I took my canoe and paddled out into 

the meadow as far as the point where the old cart path 

comes in. I was sorely tempted to land and follow up the 

bird but I had too much work to attend to. How much later 

this Snipe kept up his serenade, I do not know. It was 

raining heavily and the sky was filled with low, driving 

clouds and scud, at the time. 






Very different were the conditions when, at about 

7 o'clock this evening, I landed at the "Tent" and walked 

out into the great expanse of dim, grayish meadow. Twilight 

had fallen and the wind had sunk to a gentle breeze. There 

was not a cloud in the sky. The half moon gave a subdued 

light and there was a strong afterglow in the west, but 

it was fading fast. The whole meadow seemed alive with 

Snipe, but they are deceptive birds and there may not have 

been more than a dozen in all. There were at least two 

drumming. They kept it up without any cessation during 

the half hour or so that I stood listening to them and, I 

have no doubt, the greater part of the night. I could 

hear other birds scaiping as they flew about from place to 

place and once I heard the kuc-kuc-kuc-kuc-kuc call, given 

just as I remember it years ago when I have seen the bird 

in the act of making it. The Leopard Frogs and Hylas 

were making a great racket but the weird minmbwing of the 

to be 

Snipe did not seem/in the least obcured by it. 
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When near the "tent" I was surprised to hear the 
call of a Black-bellied Plover, repeated a dozen times or 
more. As nearly as I could judge, the bird was flying 
about over the Great Meadows and either some distance off 
or at a considerable height. I have never heard this 
Plover near Concord before. 

On entering the long straight reach just below 
Hunt's Pond, I discovered a drake Wood Duck (doubtless the 
same seen last night) swimming near the middle of the river. 
He sas me and acted as if half-disposed to rise, but I 
worked the canoe back behind some bushes without actually 
starting him. It was then an easy matter to land and 
approach him under cover of the dense thickets which line 
the banks at this point, but just as I was nearly within 
range he swam across the river and began feeding along 
the opposite marshy shore. I lay watching him for 
several minutes until at length the lame gunner, Haggerty, 
who was beating the meadow behind me, fired both barrels 
at a Snipe. The reports started my wood drake but, 
instead of making off, as I expected, he came directly 
towards me and after a short flight alighted on the calm 
river within less than twenty yards of where I lay con¬ 
cealed. I watched him for several minutes more as he 
swam slowly around, preening his beautiful plumage and 
drifting slowly down stream with the sluggish current. 




Passing Ball's Hill I landed at Birch Island and 
walked to the Mason field. While standing in the middle 
of the dense oak woods between this field and the river, 

I saw a large bird,which I took at first for a Jay, chasing 
a Warbler through the tree tops. Back and forth they 
went, passing directly over me several times. The Warbler 
seemed to be annoyed rather than frightened and his 
pursuer did not appear to exert himself. Indeed, during 
much of the time he seemed to be losing rather than 
gaining ground but he kept steadily after the 'Warbler, 
following all its twists and turns closely. I was be¬ 
ginning to wonder what it all meant when the two plunged 
into sane dense foliage and the next instant came to the 
ground together, the Warbler chirping in sharp, agonized 
tones. I hurried to the spot and found that my supposed 
Jay was a Northern Shrike, a brown young bird. He was 
standing on the ground under the trees, shaking the poor, 
fluttering Warbler as a terrier shakes a rat. I had a 
loaded gun in my hands and was sorely tempted to use it, 
but refrained. The next instant the Shrike flew off over 
the meadow, carrying his prey in his bill. I think the 
Warbler was a Blackpoil. At least its chirp sounded like 
that of that species. 

Two fine Red-tailed Hawks were sitting in the tops 
of some maples on the meadow opposite Davis's Hill. As I 
approached, one of them flew and alighted in the same tree 
with the other and within a yard of him. One was adult, 
the other had a brown tail. 
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A flock 
of tam e 
Crows 



27 On the way down river this morning I saw little of 

interest besides a large flock of singularly tame Crows. 
There were upwards of a hundred of them perched in the 
trees on both banks between Barrett's Bar and Hunt's Pond. 
They scarcely seemed to notice me and I paddled past or 
under scores of them within thirty feet or less. Others 
flying across the river passed directly over me within 
a. few yards. Not one, so far as I could make out, either 
left its perch or changed its course because of my 
presence, but severa.1 birds cawed at me derisively. Some 
of them clucked and once I heard the "gobble". Evidently 
these were northern birds, fresh from some region where 
Crows are nut much molested by men. 

At about 3 P. M. I was returning from Davis's Hill 
when I heard a number of small birds chirping and scolding 
loudly and continuously in a cluster of young pines near 
the bottom of the Glacial Hollow. Suspecting that they 
were mobbing an Owl, I went at once to the spot and found 
five or six Chickadees, two Canada Nuthatches, several 
Juncos and a Fox Sparrow hopping excitedly from twig to 
twig in the upper branches of a pitch pine. As usual in 
such cases, they were moving in a circle and I had only to 
scrutinize the central space closely to discover the Owl, 







a pretty little Acadian, sitting on a stout horizontal 
branch about eight feet from the main stem and some eighte 
feet above the ground. He appeared quite indifferent to 
the movements and clamor of his persecutors but he kept hi 
eyes fixed on me with some show of interest but without 
drawing in his feathers or displaying any other signs of 
suspicion or alarm. The Chickadees were the most noisy 
and aggressive of the little birds about him, but none 
of them ventured to approach him nearer than to within 
six or eight feet. They called de-de-de-de incessantly. 
The Fox Sparrow clucked loudly. Two Red Squirrels on 
the opposite side of the hollow added materially to the 
racket by a continuous loud snickering but I doubt if 
either of them really saw the Owl or knew what the excite¬ 
ment was all about. 

I left the place without disturbing any of these 
birds and went to the cabin for my camera. When I 
returned some fifteen minutes later, the Squirrels were • 
still snickering but all the little birds had departed. 

The Owl, however, was still perched on the pitch pine 
branch, exactly as I left him. After exposing at him 
the only two plates I had, I threw some pieces of branches 
at him. Whenever one of them hit very near him, he 
would bend forward and examine the spot with close atten¬ 
tion, then resume his former attitude. At length I shook 
the tree forcibly when the Owl at once left his perch and 
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darted off, first sweeping down nearly to the ground, then 
rising and following a foot path, finally alighting in a 
young white pine on a short, dead, lateral branch, scarce 
six feet above the earth. I walked up to within a few 
feet of him, when he straightened himself up and drew in 
his feathers so that his body looked no thicker than his 
head. (While in the pitch pine, he had appeared very 
plump and fluffy). It was provoking enough that I had 
used up all my plates, for I could have put the camera 
within four or five feet of him and could have taken a 
fine picture of the bird in his alarmed attitude. 
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We had walked out over the old cart path to Birch 
Island and were standing by the boat landing there, looking- 
for C-rebes, when suddenly the emphatic chip , cher-dee , dee 
of a Hudson's Bay Titmouse rang out on the still air 
directly behind us,and was immediately repeated. Turning 
and looking upward, we saw the bird swaying on the topmost 
twig of a. birch within twenty yards or less. It was quite 
alone and, indeed, there were no other birds of any kind 
at the time on this small and scantily-wooded meadow 
island. Probably it had only just come across the meadows 
and had alighted merely to rest for a moment, for I had 
only just time to tell Bartlett what it was when it started 
again and made off over the river, heading at first for 
the Bedford shore but finally turning to the right and 
disappearing among the pines on Davis's Hill. Feeling 
nearly sure that it would join the little mixed flock 
which we had left there half an hour before, we hurried 
back. Our birds were still busily at work among the 
fallen leaves but although we followed them about for a 
long time and repeatedly passed them in review under our 
glasses, we fad led to discover the hudsonicus among them. 

I fancy that he kept straight on through or past them 
as, indeed, he must have done through or near many a 
similar flock since leaving his home in the North. His 
course during the snort time we had him in sight was due 
south and he was probably actually migrating at the time. 
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While on my way down river in the morning, I . . . 
saw two Shrikes, both old and rather white birds. One was 
flitting from tree to tree along the banks near the 
slippery elm tree (a favorite place for Shrikes at all 
seasons when they are with us); the other appeared sud¬ 
denly at the North Bridge just as I was leaving the mixed 
flock above mentioned. When I first saw him, he was in 
hot pursuit of one of the Brown Creepers and both birds 
were about over the middle of the river and scarce a yard 
apart. The Creeper made straight for the big elm which 
stands at the eastern end of the bridge. When he reached 
it, the Shrike's bill was within six inches of his tail, 
but he nevertheless escaped, for an instant after the 
two birds doubled around behind the trunk the Shrike rose 
to the topmost spray of the elm, where he sat for a minute 
or more, gazing intently downward, evidently watching for 
the Creeper. The latter, no doubt, had flattened himself 
against the bark after the usual practice of his kind 
when badly frightened and he had the nerve and good sense 
to remain perfectly still for at least ten minutes. My 
eyes were no better than the Shrike's, for it was in vain 
that I scanned the trunk over and over with the greatest 
care. Feeling soon, however, that the Creeper was really 
there, I waited patiently until at the end of the period 







just named he began* running up the trunk, starting at the 
very point where I had seen him disappear. It was one of 
the prettiest demonstrations of the effectiveness of 
protective coloration that I have ever witnessed. Of course 
it is possible that the Creeper found refuge in some narrow 
crevice which the Shrike could not enter and which could 
not be seen from the ground, but I do not believe that 
this was really the case. 

During the chase, the Creeper flew in the usual 
feeble vacillating manner. The Shrike, like the bird which 
I saw catch a Warbler last month, kept his tail wide¬ 
spread and did not appear to be exerting himself. He did 
not move in undulations as is the habit of Shrikes during 
ordinary flight, but flapped steadily and kept on a per¬ 
fectly level plane, looking very like a Blue Jay. It is 
singular how often Shrikes as well as Hawks fail to catch 
their prey and hov; quickly and completely they seem to 
become discouraged if the first stoop is unsuccessful. 

The pair of White-bellied Nuthatches seen at the 
bridge this morning were at the Keyes’ when I started and 
I traced their flight across the meadows as they kept a 
little in advance of me, alighting to rest a moment on the 
few trees that intervene. They are unmistakably the same 
birds which nested in the big elm at the North Bridge last 
spring. At least I am sure that the female is the same, 



for she is an exceptionally high-pImaged, bird with the 
crown nearly as black as that of her mate. Both birds, 
moreover, come every morning to the Keyes' to inspect the 
branch where a large piece of suet was hung lhst winter. 

(A piece of beef fat was placed there this afternoon and 
on the morning of the 20th the male Nuthatch was the first 
bird that visited it.) 


A Deer 


in Concord 


Flickers are staying here late this autumn. I saw 
two at North Bridge yesterday. The Canada Nuthatches 
appear to be quite as numerous as they were a month ago. 

In fact, I find the same birds in the same places week 
after week. There are at least five or six in my woods 
near Ball's Hill. 

A Deer appeared in the town of Concord on November 
13th last. It swam the river just above Hashawtuck Bridge, 
coming from the south bank, although I cannot learn that 
it was seen before it entered the water. Many people saw 
it as it ran up over the top of Herd's Hill where Mrs. 
William Wheeler had a good view of it from her parlor win¬ 
dows. She tells me that it seemed to have short spike 
horns but a man who was at work near her house and who is 
familiar with Deer asserts positively that it was a doe. 

It appeared to be badly frightened and ran at full speed 
but there is a general impression in the rown that it was 
a tame Deer that had escaped from someone in W e ston who 
is said to have lately bought several of these animals from 






. There is also a report that on this same day 
(November 13) a Deer was killed by some sportsman in 
Belmont, Massachusetts* 






CONCORD. 
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Despite the depressing and very disagreeable weather 
I saw some interesting birds and one that was actually new 
to me. I took it to be a Gray Gyrfalcom ( Falco gyrfalco ). 

It was of about the size and general coloring of an imma¬ 
ture female Gos-hawk but it had the long, sharp-pointed 
Falcon wings and it flapped them as a Duck Hawk does with 
a continuous, rapid, vibrating movement. My experience 
with this bird was as follows: 

I was paddling past the Buttricks’ on my way down 
river at about 8.30 A. M. when I noticed three tame Pigeons 
flying high in air towards Mr. Derby’s barn, coming from 
the direction of the town. Just as they were passing 
over the Buttricks' house, the Falcon appeared about 100 
yards off and coming directly towards them. They turned 
back at once at the same time separating. The Falcon 
chose a white bird (the other two were blue) and pursued 
it hotly. The Pigeon made scarce 100 yards before it 
was overtaken but it had been rising the while and when 
its pursuer came up, he was a yard or more under it. 

Wheeling with easy grace and bounding upward twenty feet 
or more with a single effort of his powerful wings he 
got well above his prey and shot towards it down a steep 
incline. "Poor bird, your fate is sealed! 11 I said to 
myself as, with the field glass pressed to my eyes, I gazed 






breathlessly, watching the Falcon's belly with the full 
expectation of seeing him extend his legs to seize his 
victim. To my surprise, he did not show so much as the 
tips of his talons but, on overtaking the Pigeon, he 
seemed to strike it with his breast, half upsetting it and 
sending it a yard or more downward before it could recover 
its equilibrium. Then, setting his wings, he scaled off 
swiftly towards the Estabrook woods — the direction whence 
he had first come — leaving the Pigeon to pursue its way 
unmolested, at a lower level, to its home in the Derby 
barn. 

What did it all mean? Was the Falcon merely 
amusing himself or was he too slow or clumsy to strike the 
Pigeon when apparently he had only to use his talons to 
make it his prize? I have repeatedly seen the Duck Hawk 
and the Pigeon Hawk, as well as other Hawks, fail in a 
similar way. On some occasions I have thought that, like 
this Gyrfalcon, they were not really in earnest; on others 
they appeared to lack the skill and quickness necessary 
to secure their victims when the latter were brought fairly 
within reach. Of one thing I am convinced, viz. that nearly 
if not all our birds of prey including the Shrike lack 
persistenc e in the chase. If they fail in the first swoop, 
they frequently will not attempt a second and I have very 
rarely seen them try more than three times in succession. 

I am satisfied, also, that few of them get on the average 







more than one bird in four or five that they pursue. Cooper’s 
Hawk is probably an exception to this rule. He is cer¬ 
tainly the deadliest fellow of them all. 

As I was making my way through some dense young 
pines on the Prescott lot this forenoon, Bensen’s dog who 
was a little in advance started an enormous Owl, which I 
took to be Bubo virginianu s. It rose either from the 
ground or from a very low branch and flapped heavily and 
noisily up into a pine. The dog pursued it at once and 
it flew again as soon as he got beneath it and before I 
could get a fair view of it, showing a great spread of 
wing as it glided off through the tree tops, 

Pat reports seeing three Quail this afternoon, 
running on the snow along the wood-path near Bensen’s Landing. 
They are the first that I have heard of hereabouts since 
the general and almost total annihilation of their ? 
three or four winters ago, but in other parts of Concord 
as well as in Lincoln, Carlisle and Acton the sportsmen 
have been finding a good many this autumn. 

At about 9.30 this morning I counted 38 Crovv's passing 
high over Ball's Hill towards the south and evidently 
migrating. 

Muskrats' houses are sprinkled thickly along the 
river between here and town. I have never seen them so 
numerous before and they are much larger than usual. I 
should judge some of them to be nearly six feet in height. 
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